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presence of hematite ores near Lake Superior enabled the rapid
development of the production of irons suitable for Bessemer steel-
making.
British coke at this period was known to be of high metallurgical
quality, only the highest class seams of coal being used, and though
it was all made in beehive ovens it was at least as cheap as any in
Europe. At the end of the decade the development of chamber
ovens on the Continent brought down the cost of German coke to
about the same level, while coke at Connellsville ovens in the
U.S.A. was definitely cheaper, although the freight to smelting
centres probably doubled its cost on site.
It is doubtful, however, if full benefit was derived from the
shortness of hauls in this country as even at that time the rail freight
per ton mile was somewhat higher than in other countries. Output
per blast furnace per year was, moreover, smaller than in Belgium
aad the U.S.A., while the price of limestone was shown by Sir
Lowthian Bell to be rather higher than in Continental countries.
Great Britain's advantage lay in the easy local economy of pro-
duction (although complaints were raised by the industry against
high railway rates) and a favourable geographical position. On the
whole, British pig iron was the cheapest in the world and this
country was the only big exporter.
Wrought Iron.
When the period opens, at the dawn of the steel age, wrought
iron was of considerable economic importance and Great Britain
was the greatest producer in the world, with over one-third of the
total output. The second place was held by the U.S.A. (with less
than half our production), followed by Germany, France and
Belgium. Our favourable position was connected with cheap forge
pig iron, which formed the larger portion of our production, and
the fact that production of wrought iron was more dependent on
skill and experience than on plant (the output of puddling furnaces
being limited to 5 cwt. at a time).
Capital was still being invested in puddling furnaces, forges and
iron mills in this country, but during the decade under consideration
the end was in sight of the struggle between wrought iron and the
new steel industry. Between 1870 and 1880, for example, a complete
change over from wrought iron to steel rails took place.
As regards prices, British unmarked bars were, no higher than on
the Continent, but the price of marked bars (constituting the